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qualitative tests on his cousin, the ass, would indicate that the latter is 
quite sensitive to differences in pitch. 1 

An unfortunate point in the history of this investigation is a priority 
claim by Dr. Albert Moll, 2 whose published assertion is that more than a 
year before the report of the first committee, of which Professor Stumpf 
was a member, he made some tests on Hans which showed conclusively that 
whenever " procedure without knowledge " was had, every question elicited 
an incorrect response; from which he concluded that Hans was reacting to 
some slight involuntary and subconscious movements, such as often be- 
come the bases of suggestibility in hypnotic subjects. This conclusion 
he alleges he reported to the Psychological Society of Berlin, of which 
Professor Stumpf was a member, between the signing of the report of the 
first committee, in September, 1904, and the discovery reported in the fol- 
lowing December. Conforming to the standards of etiquette accepted by 
so many of our German friends, Professor Stumpf in his part of the book 
refrains from any specific mention of Moll's allegation, although he re- 
marks with some show of irritation that several obscure irresponsibles (in 
which class few of his fellow-scientists would place Dr. Moll!) had at- 
tempted to discredit him. He also uses several pages in both introduc- 
tion and supplements in attempting to disprove Moll's charge that he, 
Stumpf, had believed at the close of the first investigation that all " unin- 
tentional signs " had been excluded, and that to some " telepathic agency " 
must the explanation of the horse's behavior be assigned. This latter 
feature of the controversy, into which has been injected the question of 
veracity or of perverse misunderstanding, does scant credit to either of 
the parties. 

Mr. Pfungst has made a lasting contribution to both human and ani- 
mal psychology, which can not be passed over lightly by any serious 
student in either field. Mr. Eahn's translation was a difficult task, but it 
has been creditably performed. The typographical appearance of the 
book is excellent, although a few errors slipped undetected through the 
proof-reader's hands. In the reviewer's opinion many readers will thank 
the author, the translator, and the publishers for the appearance of the 
work in English. 

Harry Miles Johnson. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

The Philosophy of John Norris of Bemerton. Flora Isabel MacKinnon. 

Baltimore: The Beview Publishing Company. 1910. Pp. 104. 

This treatise belongs to The Philosophical Monographs series, of the 
Psychological Beview publications. It is a clear and well-organized ac- 
count of the philosophy of John Norris (1657-1711), rector of Bemerton, 
England, from 1691 until his death. 

The author regards the philosophy of Norris as worthy of our interest 

1 Otto Kalischer, ' ' Weitere Mitteilung iiber die Ergebnisse der Dressur als 
physiologischer Untersuchungsmethode u.s.w.," Archiv fur Anatomie unci Physi- 
ologie, Physiologische Abteilung, 1909. 

2 " Hypnotism, " New York, Scribner's, 1910, pp. 455-458. 
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because it expresses certain characteristics of its age and of the approach 
toward later idealistic theories. His " Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible 
World " is " the only clear expression in English of the philosophy of the 
transition between dualistic and idealistic conceptions." Because of its 
internal inconsistencies his philosophy " can not be accurately classified 
as either idealism or dualism. Its whole tendency is obviously toward a 
system of absolute idealism." Norris stands in an intermediate position 
between Descartes and Locke, on the one hand, and Collier and Berkeley, 
on the other. Norris approaches uncritical realism in that he refuses to 
give up the traditional opposition of mind and matter, and " the concep- 
tion of consciousness as necessarily representative of, though unconnected 
with, something that is beyond consciousness." His approach toward 
idealism is seen in his rejection of all arguments for the existence of 
matter, and in his " insistence on the intimate union of every finite mind 
with the mind of God." Collier and Berkeley made the step in advance 
which distinguished the thought of the eighteenth century from that of 
the seventeenth. " In the theory of Norris we find the tentative trying of 
the ground, which was the necessary preliminary to that advance." 

After devoting a few pages to the life of Norris, the author presents 
Norris's philosophy under three main headings: (1) "The Ideal World"; 
(2) " The Natural or Material World " ; (3) " The Objects of Knowledge." 
His system in its final form is found in his book entitled " An Essay 
towards the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible World. Designed for two 
Parts: The first considering it absolutely in itself, and the second in re- 
lation to Human Understanding." The three main points of his system 
are: (1) the ideal world exists, (2) it is identical with the mind of God, 
and (3) it is connected with our minds as the source and object of knowl- 
edge. With reference to these three points the monograph states : " The 
first shows the origin of Norris's philosophy in that of Plato, the second 
its close connection with Neoplatonism and the theology of St. Augus- 
tine, and the third, its particular relation to the theory of Malebranche." 

Norris's " Ideal World " is timeless and changeless, a realm of absolute 
ideas independent of the natural world. He follows Plato in distinguish- 
ing between the sensible and the ideal world. Norris says that the ideal 
world contains " eminently and after an intelligible manner, all that is in 
the natural world . . . whereof all things in the natural world are but 
as the prints and impressions; I might say the shadows." Norris uses 
several specific arguments for the existence of the ideal world. One of 
these is based upon the idea of. creation. The plan of the natural world 
was objectively present to the mind of God. The object of God's thought 
was not the natural world, for it did not yet exist. The real object of 
God's thought was a preexisting nature, which was exhibitive and repre- 
sentative of the things in the natural world. Another argument for the 
existence of the ideal world is based upon mathematics. Mathematics pre- 
supposes perfect circles, squares, etc. These are not found in the sensible 
world, hence they must be in an ideal world. Norris uses another proof 
that might be called an argument from the nature of truth. He believed 
that there is absolute and necessary truth and that whatever is necessary 
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must be eternal. Objective truth means certain habitudes or relations of 
things to one another. If these relations are eternal, those simple essences, 
natures, or things whose relations they are, must also be eternal. These 
eternal essences can not exist in a sensible, changing world. Hence they 
do exist in an immutable, ideal world. Science treats of things not in 
their natural, mutable, contingent state, but in their ideal or intelligible 
state. The ideal world consists of ideas and eternal truths, but Norris 
finally identifies truth with ideas. He also identifies relations with their 
subjects and terms. 

Norris regards the ideal world as in the mind of God. It is not the 
whole nature of God, for it is purely intellectual, while the nature of God 
includes will as well as understanding. God has in himself the " Ideas " 
of all things, for out of God " there is nothing but what is temporal, 
mutable, limited and contingent. The perfection and infinite wisdom 
of God imply the identity of the ideal world with the mind of God. But 
this ideal world is not dependent on the will of God, for " Ideas " are not 
producible, they are eternal, necessary, and immutable. Necessary truth 
is not the effect of God, but is God. God exists, for eternal ideas exist, 
and they can exist only in an eternal mind. Norris also argues from the 
possibility of God's existence to his actual existence. 

Concerning the natural or material world, Norris held the existence of 
this realm to be less evident than that of the ideal world, for the former is 
contingent, and the senses do not give us certainty. We do not under- 
stand matter ; it is " utterly dark, invisible, and unintelligible." Matter is 
distinct from spirit and can not act upon it. But Norris held that matter 
is not to be denied, though incapable of proof. The essence of body is ex- 
tension, and extension is not a sensation, but an idea, perceived by the 
intellect. The material world is a copy of the ideal world, and the latter 
is the essence of things as at present existing. Matter is invisible, un- 
known, and unnecessary. 

The third and last part of Norris's philosophy treated in the mono- 
graph is his epistemology. For Norris, knowledge is something abso- 
lutely fixed and stable. Thus on the nature of truth he is no pragmatist. 
He says : " Knowledge is the perception of truth, or of those ideal rela- 
tions, wherein truth consists." The object of knowledge is incorporeal. 
Sensation can not be knowledge. The possible objects of knowledge are 
God, finite spirits, and material things. We can know God, for he, being 
perfect, is most intelligible. No mediating idea is required in order to 
know God. Norris is not definite and consistent concerning our knowledge 
of ourselves and other finite spirits. As to our knowledge of the natural 
or material world, he holds that material objects are not perceived in 
themselves, " and therefore we must see and perceive them as they are in 
their ideas." We see all things by their intelligible representatives exist- 
ing eternally in the mind of God. In perceiving a particular object we 
have a sensation caused by God. We also have an idea. This idea is con- 
tinually existing in God's mind, and he by an act of will permits us to 
see it at the moment when sensation is aroused. The idea is of exten- 
sion only — all other attributes are merely sensation. 
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Norris's philosophy was influenced by three main factors : " the ideal- 
ism of Plato, as traditionally conceived, the theory of Malebranche, and 
contemporary English philosophy." 

An appendix to the monograph contains biographical notes on the 
Cambridge Platonists and on Malebranche, and a bibliography of the 
works of Norris. The style of the monograph is clear, logical, and forcible. 
The treatise is an excellent presentation, summary, and criticism of this 
philosophy of a transitional period. 

M. A. Caldwell. 
University of Louisville. 
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